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PERIODS OF GROWTH. 


(Continued from Lust Issue. ) 


What I have been saying takes it for 
granted that there is a certain relation be- 
tween the child’s imagination and _ his play. 
I wish to emphasize that point a little by 
saying that the image and the play are 
simply the inner and the outer side of the 
same thing. I have referred several times, 
in a previous talk, to the psychological 
principle that every thought, idea, or sug- 
gestion tends to be acted on at once; tends 
to find some sort of motor outlet, unless ar- 
rested or inhibited by a conflicting image. 
Now the child’s play is about as. good an 
example of that principle as we can find. 
The moment he has any thought, that mo- 
ment he wishes to put it into’ action, and 
this is where his play comes from. He. is 
taken possession of by his ideas, by his feel- 
ings and his fancies; and these at once show 
themselves in activities. This is the reason 
that he is always dramatizing, always 
carrying forth his thoughts into play or 
other activity. 

Whether science gives any light upon the 
question of stimulating a child’s imaginative 
thought was a question that came up this 
afternoon. When children’s imaginations 
are stirred and excited beyond the capacity 
of carrying them ‘out in action in. any way, 
I should be afraid that we are reaching the 

danger point. I mean that when, from 
stimulation of the imagination, there results 
an image that cannot be carried out in some 
kind of play or game or dramatic make- 


_believe—such, for instance, as to stimulate 
the child with stories which does not react 
on, which do not enter into his playlife—the 


evil is just as bad for the child as it would 
be to excite the adult with emotional enter- 
tainment and harrowing spectacles which 
could in no way be related to his character. 
Stories for children are a very good thing, 
but sometimes the thing is overdone. They 
are told one story after another, each one a 
little more sensational, until the budding 
imagination is seared and dulled. Parents 
know that children like the same story over 
and over again, if itis a good story; and 
they get new food for imagination out of it 
time after time. The mere formality of it 
instead of being monotonous seems to add 
to its interest for them. Now my point is 
here: that when the child’s imagination is 
stimulated and excited time after time, he 
soon gets more images and feelings stirred 
up than he can possibly act upon. On the 
other hand, when we see the child putting 
out his thoughts and feelings in his plays in 
some way or other, we. may be pretty sure 
there is less danger of immoral] or unhealthy 
results coming in; for the activity takes, on 
the whole, a helpful channel, and so what 
might be hurtful if. it were. penned up 
inside the child, can be turned off. 


Imagination really is the transferring of 
one experience Over into another. I saw a 
little girl whose doll was all broken “to 
pieces. It had just one leg left, but she took 
that piece and put it to bed and played with 
it just as if it were the entire doll. She ear- 
ried over to a part the experience that was 
proper to the whole thing. The little child 
who called the watch chain a hammock and 
began swinging it, was transferring over 
the value and meaning of one experience 
Now thru 
that vicarious principle—the principle of 


into another and similar one. 


transfer—the child’s world is tremendously 
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enlarged and he learns to get many things 
in order; and his activities are all, of course, 
controlled in a very free and plastic way 
by suggestion and by emotion. You know 
what the drawings of children are like. If 
they draw a house the alls are transpar- 
ent. You see the bed @: table or whatever 
they wish to show. Th; actual reality of the 
thing does not count, for very much with 


them. A few months ago, I saw some little 


children’s drawings illustrating Christmas, 
and in several of them the stockings were so 
big that they could not be got inside the 
house at all, and had to be hung outside. 
From the artistic standpoint, so to speak, 
of effect and proportion, children have but 
little interest in the matter, they are guided 
mainly by their feelings. 

One of your number was speaking to me 
this afternoon, and it happened to be on a 
subject I thought of touching, viz: children’s 
lies, especially little children’s lies. I sup- 
pose a good many parents have been 
shocked, especially with their first born 
when instead of the moral child they hoped 
for, they have apparently brought into. the 
world a little infant Satan, who tells lies 
with remarkable freedom and ease; and not 
understanding the psychology of the matter, 
these good people have been very much 
worried. While, of course, there are kinds 
of lies which are very serious, even with 
young children, a great many of these so- 
called lies, should not in any moral sense 
be considered lies at all from the adult 
standpoint. They are simply images in the 
child’s plays, and result from inability of 
the child to distinguish between imagina- 
tion and fact. Some children are pretty 
logical from the start and do not have this 
tendency to imagination. Others, while they 
think clearly, yet identify themselves so 
completely with the things they are doing, 
that they fail to distinguish fact from fiction. 

A recent noted writer, in his book of chil- 
dren, quotes the story of a little girl who 
told her older brother and sister about see- 
ing a snake. The child was very excited 
about it. They thought she was romancing, 
however, and asked her if it had a little sil- 


ver bell tied on its neck. She said that it| 
did, and then they were convinced that the } 
whole thing was made up. In later years 
she still maintained that she had seen the 
snake, and that the moment they suggested |) 
the little silver bell around its neck she saw 
that, too, because she was excited. It .vas 
only in her own later years that she realized 
she really had not seen the snake in that 
way. This is perhaps a somewhat extreme 
case of the extent of the child’s imagination, 
because it illustrates what may happen 
when the emotions are intense. The instance 
of a child’s drawing a stocking bigger than 
the house illustrates better what I mean. In 
one sense the child knows that the stocking 
is not bigger than the house, but not from 
the same standpoint that the adult knows it. 
And so I am inclined to think that, except- 
ing where the child tells lies to deceive, and 
we can see that there is something else that 
is back of the lie, possibly we should not 
take too seriously a good many of these lit 
tle stories. Sometimes by dwelling too longon 
them we hold before the child that he would 
naturally throw off if left to himself. I am 
speaking of course of romantic stories that 
have no bad motive behind them. 


Another fact is that the child in thiy 
period is at the mercy of suggestion, is con 
trolled by it, and is best corrected by it. 
The really skillful disciplinarian, whether 
parent or teacher, learns to govern children 
for the most part indirectly; that is, by put 
ting some thought or image in their head, 
and trusting that image or thought to work 
itself out. By this means the teacher is re 
lieved from the necessity of seeing that th 
child executes the thing; he just drops the 
seed and it sprouts into action on its ow 
account. The power of suggestion with chil: 
dren is tremendous. Possibly teacher 
sometimes use it too much. I sometime 
think that teachers almost hypnotize th 
children with suggestion. But after all 
suggestion rightfully used is on the wholt) 
the chief instrument of directing the activi 
ties of little children. 


I once stood watching a little boy run 
ning briskly along the street. Presently h 
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stubbed his toe, then fell and hit his head a 
pretty good crack on the sidewalk. Another 
boy came by and said, ‘‘Did you lose your 
glasses?’’ The boy up to this time had not 
thought anything about his glasses; but now 
he stopped crying, almost by a miracle you 


“might say, and proceeded to look around 


"for his glasses. It was about as striking an 
example of the power of suggestion as I 
have ever seen. It switched off his thoughts 
into another direction. When he had his 
mind at rest about his spectacles he had 
forgotten all about his hurt. 


The skillful teacher knows how to use this 
same principle to keep attention out of un- 
desirable directions, and direct it to work- 
ing along the right line. Inthe same con- 
nection I should like to say a word about 
the psychology of too many ‘‘don’t-to-do- 
thises’’ and ‘‘don’t-to-do-thats.’’ We all 
know practically that a very little negative 
suggestion works a long way, and there is a 
very good psychological reason for be- 
lieving that it works the wrong way. As an 
illustration: the child is playing quietly 
enough and the parent says, ‘‘Don’t climb 
the tree.’? The child had not thought of it 
before, but there isa great deal of sug- 
gestion about, ‘‘climb the tree,’’ and he 
gets uneasy and finally starts to climb the 
tree. The only part of a negative sug- 
gestion that really operates in the child’s 
mind is the positive part. The negative part 
really leaves him with a sort of uneasiness 
to go ahead and do the very thing he has 
been forbidden to do, or that has been sug- 
‘gested to him not to do; while if he had been 
given a positive suggestion in another di- 
rection he probably would not have done 
the forbidden thing at all. 


A coachman came to confession, and 
after listening to his sins, the priest asked 
him if he ever filed the teeth of his sister’s 
horse. The man did not know what he 
meant, so the priest told him that if he did, 
the horse could not eat the oats and then he 
could steal and seil them. The next time the 
man came to the priest the first thing he 
confessed was that he had filed the teeth of 
his master’s horse. 


The purely negative way of dealing with 
children has very often no other effect than 
strengthening the force of the forbidden sug- 
gestion in their minds. You ean say 
‘‘don’t’’ for agood while and it doesn’t 
really carry much motor power with it. Of 
course it may” be associated with other 
things that do carry motor power; but the 
don't itself does4’t go a great way. The 
moral of this whole matter is to careful to 
give the child positive suggestions along 
positive directions as far as possible. Of 
course I do not mean that even this principle 
cannot be carried to the extreme. We have 
to use judgment; but the emphasis or stress 
ought to be on the positive rather than on 
the inhibitive side. 

As children get onto six or seven they 
move less by simple suggestion and images 
and are more anxious to work at and reach 
something for themselves. The little child 
is propelled from behind; as an image comes 
into his mind he goes ahead and acts it out. 
He has no purpose, no definite aim or in- 
tention, at least not very far ahead; but a 
change comes at length. Our children cease 
to be babies, and we begin to feel that they 
have their own little plans and schemes; and 
when this time comes they begin to control 
their activies from in front, so to speak, in- 
stead of being propelled from behind. 

I saw some children playing ‘‘I Spy,’ at 
the age of six or seven, and when the per- 
son who was ‘it’? called out ‘‘eoop,’’ 
about half of these children would start arid 
run for the goal, paying no particular at- 
tention to the rules of the game but just try- 
ing to get there. They simply had in their 
minds the image of moving toward the goal 
and when they got started they just kept on 
doing it. Other children recognized that 
there was a definite point to be gained, and 
they were regulating their activities and 
taking counsel what they should do, 

The ability to forecast some definite re- 
sult and to direct the intermediate activities 
so as to lead up to that result, marks the 
passage, or transit from later infaney to 
childhood proper. Of course this transi- 
tion comes gradually. From my putting 
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these things before you in the way I have, 
you might think the change happened all at 
once. Of course it does not. It is with chil- 
dren of six or seven years of age that we 
begin to notice the transition. The make- 
believe play ceases to take so large a part 
of their thought, which means that they are 
not so contented to go on and make-believe. 
Their plays change to games. A _ play has 
no rules, no particular point or end, no aim. 
Suggestions come one after another to chil- 
dren, and each is played until they tire of 
it. But when you havea game, like hide 
and seek, you have a certain point that has 
to be made, a certain result that has to be 
reached, and consequently the steps toward 
it have to be regulated. When children 
therefore begin to substitute games for 
plays, begin to be more critical, begin to 
plan ahead, then has the changed attitude 
fairly come upon them. It is by the prac- 
tical recognition of this fact that the period 
of six or seven years has been fixed for the 
child to go to school. He can now be given 
tasks, can now assume responsibility for 
performing certain things that bring definite 
results. Schooling, that is to say, more 
eonscious instruction, can now profitably 
begin. 

I shall leave our little child at this point 
this evening, and start him off at this same 
point to-morrow evening, when I shall give 
a general discussion of what takes place in 
his mental growth during the next six or 
seven years. (See lecture six.) 
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I suppose there is no word which has been 
more honored inthe schoolroom than the 
word attention. It is used so often that it 
almost becomes, both to teacher and pupils, 
a byword, a mere command or suggestion, 
such as ‘‘Attention!’’ ‘Pay attention!’’ 
And with good reason, so far as the idea is 
concerned; for though the word is possibly 
a little overworked sometimes, attention 
really represents the unity of the action of 


the mind. Ifthe teacher is attentive, or if 
the children give attention, real attention, 
to the subject matter, it means that they are 
giving their minds to it. 

We use the terms attention and mind as 
synonymous. ‘‘ Mind me”? or ‘‘ Pay attention 
to me,’’ and ‘‘Why don’t you give your 
mind to what I have to say?’’ convey al- 
most identical ideas. Attention is the mind. 
At least we come nearer to the truth of the 
matter by identifying attention with the 
mind than by considering it separately. 
Completeness of attention, absorption of at- 
tention, concentration of attention. means 
that the mind is given unreservedly to the 
matter. It is not so much a testing of the 
power or faculty of consciousness, as it is 
consciousness itself in its intensified work- 
ings. 

Young men pay attention to young wo- 
men, by which is meant that they care for 
them, that their minds and thoughts are 
taken upwith them. It is not a particular 
faculty that is brought into play: their 
whole being is absorbed in that direction. 
A mother tends to her infant. The cook 
tends to the cooking. It means that the 
whole energy, interest, consciousness, is in 
that direction. If we therefore get the at- 
tention in reality and not the mere form of 
it in the school room, we really get the ab- 
sorption of the ego, the subject with its sub- 
jects, and the whole universe of values is 
centered in the particular thing to which the 
person is giving attention. 

Unfortunately, however, there is a school- 
room attention which is a sort of simulation, 
or imitation of the genuine article. When 
anybody is absorbed or attentive, there is 
a certain physical poise, a certain expres- 
sion of the countenance, a certain bearing 
of the whole body which indicates that at- 
tention is being given. Children instinet- 
ively learn to simulate the outward appear- 
ance of fervent, even enraptured, attention; 
and they do so only because they know that 
the more they have the appearance of at- 
tending, the better they can be thinking of 
something else. 

I suppose there are certain children in 


i 


: relaxed. 
_ when he does not look straight at the teach- 


every school room who are considered by 
the teachers to be dangerous when they have 
this rapt and lost look on their faces. 
The teacher knows from experience that it 
isa sign of mischief. Sometimes by the 
way in which attention is asked we uncon- 
sciously make hypocrites of school children. 
We almost insist on their deceiving us by 


insisting that they put on the form of at- 


tention. Now, as a matter of fact, people 
can attend very well when they are a little 
A child can attend pretty well 


er. He can attend even if he is looking at 
_ something else, or playing with a pencil. It 
takes some judgment, some tact onthe part 
of the teacher to be able to discriminate the 
signs of genuine-attention; and not. insist 
all the time on this external form which the 
child comes to simulate. while he really 
-keeps his mind elsewhere. This truth will 
perhaps appeal to youfrom your own exper- 
ience. Unless you are more fortunate than 
most people, you have felt yourself wake up 
just in time to hear your name called or a 
question asked, and then felt yourself re- 
lapse back again into the train of your own 
thoughts, although you did dot for a mo- 
ment lose the attitude of attention. Simply 
telling children to give attention does not 
secure the reality. ‘The word is avery poor 
substitute for the idea: and when the teacher 
relies simply on the command, he is very 
likely cultivating the mere semblance of at- 
tention. This brings me to a consideration 
of the natural, necessary, indispensable 
conditions, psychologically speaking, of at- 
tention. 

What attitude must the mind be in? 
What conditions must be supplied in order 
that there may be real attention? Very 
often the word attention rings out across the 
school room in such a way that one is led to 
believe attention to be a sort of dark lantern 
which persons carry around with them to 
flash now on this ching, now on that; and to 
conclude’ that when the command is not 


» heeded it is because pupils do not choose to 


do so; that to do so or not todo so is pure- 
ly a material matter, so to speak; in other 
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words that there are really no psychological 
conditions of giving attention. 

It is the teacher who acts on this principle, 
who does not recognize that there are con- 
ditions to be met, that gets the form of at- 
tention without the reality. If I were to tell 
you there is something in this room which 
is most valuable and were to dwell for a 
long time on the great value or importance 
of it to you, saying nothing about its nature 
or quality, but just talking on in general 
about it being a most important thing,—and 
then at a given moment tell you, ‘‘One-two- 
three, start and get that.””. What would you 
do? Would you give much attention? 
Would you try to direct your energy? You 
would either think you were being made a 
joke of, or your minds would be confused; 
you would think that you were expected 
to do something without any idea what it 
was. 


ys 


} 


To tell a child to attend is a good deal 


the same kind of proceedure, unless there is 
some end at which he is to direct his energy. 
You would not know how to go to work to 
look for a thing ff you had no idea whether 
it was a moral, mental, or physical quality. 
You would have to have some clue of what 
to look for—something which stands for an 
end, an object. In other words you must 
have an image of what you are to do. It is 
the same with a child in the school. Unless 
he has some explanation, some anticipation, 
some mental image, to which he can give 
attention, it is impossible for him to attend. 
Really, all the word attention can do for the 
school is simply to act to give notice that 
there is going to. be something to attend to. 
It may call off their activities from else- 
where and put them in an expectant atti- 
tude. The same effect might be got by strik- 
ing a bell, or any of a hundred other ways. 
Used as a command, the word is nothing 
but a signal that there is going to be some- 
thing to direct attention to. The first point 
that I would make about attention is that 
there must be some end in view, some result 
to be reached, some image in the child’s 
mind to which he may direct his energies. 
Attention is directed toward the future. 
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The cat watches for the mouse, not because 
she has the mouse and has killed it, but be- 
cause she is going to have it and going to 
kill it. Soit is of attention, Etymologi- 
cally, the word implies a reaching forward, 
or stretching out, as the Germans eall it, 
for something which is ahead. We cannot 
pay attention to anything which is perfectly 
familiar, that is to say, to anything which is 
already in our possession mentally. It is 
this element of reaching out towards the fu- 
ture, which of course implies some kind of 
aim or purpose, that is the basis of direct- 
ing the attention. 


It is convenient perhaps, in speaking of 
attention, to refer to three elements in it, 
which I shall very briefly eall, the ‘‘for- 
what,’’ ‘‘to-what,’’ and the ‘ with-what.’’ 
The ‘‘for-what,’? is the end, the aim, the 
thing to which the present material or fact 
points. The ‘‘for-what’’ is not present, it 
is future. It is the something ahead which 
we are after; but in orderto get at that fu- 
ture something we have to have a present 
something to which we can attend. In order 
thus to move from point to point in interest, 
we have to have some fund of resulted ex- 
perience, some already formed habits, some 
apperceptive material—to use the language 
of psychology—with which to attend to the 
thing. 

Going back to the ‘‘to-what,’’ I may re- 
mark that there is a great deal of confusion 
in teaching in regard to its relation to the 
‘‘for-what’’. Teachers often think that all 
that is necessary is to furnish the child with 
something to which to attend. If it is an ob- 
ject lesson, all that needs to be done is to 
put some object before the child and tell him 
to attend to it. Or if it be in arithmetic or 
geography, to point out the lesson and tell 
the child to study. But the full conditions 
of attention are not simply that the child 
have something to which to attend; he must 
also have something for which he is to bend 
his mind—some end that he wishes to reach. 
When that end is an intellectual end, we cal] 
it getting truths; but the difficulty of this gen- 
eral way of putting it is in the implication 
that there is something in general which is 


true, and that a pupil ean be interested in 
truth in general,—both untenable ideas. 

The truth which can be made to interest a | 
child to get, must be specific, must take the 
form of a problem in his mind. Such a truth 
then becomes ‘‘the-what’’ of his mental 
quest, and he attends to the subject matter, 
not as a thing important in and of itself, | 
but as furnishiug the material or data to 
help him reach the end he has in view. The | 
principle might be illustrated by consider- 
ing the case of a person who is lost in the 
woods. Hehasto attend to things about 
him, but his attention does not begin nor 
end with these things. Otherwise he might be- 
gin to study the kind of trees around him or 
the formation of the rocks. A hundred 
things might claim his attention which, so 
far from helping, would actually hinder his 
getting home. But if he keeps the ‘‘for- 
what’’ in mind, he has some basis for a 
choice of the ‘‘to-what’’ which is likely to 
assist him. In other words, he will pick 
out those things which help him get home, 
and will neglect the other things. 


Or you might take another instance which 
happens to appeal to me just now. If you 
were going up a mountain without any 
definite trail, you would have to attend to | 
things about you or you would never get to | 
the top. Keeping the summit in view gives 
you the basis of attention to those things 
which serve as guides; should you forget | 
your purpose, you might still attend to the 
things around you but you would certainly 
never get to the mountain top. You would] 
perhaps be gazing ‘upon the objects of] 
nature about you, very interesting possibly, 
but not likely to further the particular point 
in view. I wish to repeat once more that] 
too often we give the child simply some- 
thing to attend to without giving him any 
motive for attention. He is made to study 
without having any question or problem in 
his mind; and he does not know when he 
comes to that which he should be interested 
in finding out about. Or we might say the] 
only interest he has is just in getting the 
lesson. He has no intellectual interest in 
the subject matter to make him keen and on 
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the alert with reference to it. 

The good teacher by instinet perhaps 
more than by conscious knowledge of the un- 
derlying principle, tries to arrange her 
work so that the child’s mind at the end of 
the recitation shall be left in a state of 
suspense instead of being made to feel that 
the whole business has been thoroughly 
gone over, and explained, and understood, 
and recited upon, and finally laid away on 
the shelf. She will try to leave questions 
in the child’s mind at the close of the reci- 
tation; will leave him with the feeling that 
there is something more coming quite as in- 
teresting, or even more so, than what has 
been already gone over. The more active, 
the more positive, and self-assertive that 
attitude of expectation and inquiry, the 
more vigorously and intelligently will he 
go at the further study, because he has 
something which he wants to find out, and 
he knows that what is in the book and what 
he can get from others is going to help him 
solve this question. 

We generally assume that problems and 
questions belong to arithmetic; but intel- 
lectually speaking problems and questions 
are just as much a necessity in teaching 
geography or history or even spelling as 
they are in teaching arithmetic. The child 
who is not brought into the inquiring atti- 
tude, the attitude of having problems which 
he wishes to find out about, will never get 
control of his own attention.” He may give 
attention as long as he is under the eye and 
direction of others, but the moment this 
pressure is taken off he will not have a mo- 
tive or stimulus within himself to attend; 
and so his thoughts are quite likely to go 
flying off in all kinds of directions. On the 
other hand, the person who siezes upon ul- 
timate questions will always have an active 
and alert mind, will always have a basis 
for directing attention to what is new. 

So much for what I have called the ‘‘to- 
what’’ and the ‘‘for-what’’ in attention, the 
end or aim, and the material or facts to 
which we attend in order to reach that end. 
I fully comprehend that object lessons 
carried.very far, become about as monoto- 


nous to children as mere booklearning 
does. At first they seem necessary in order 
to stir up interest, but if kept up they lose 
their fascinating and absorbing quality 
quite as certainly as do statements in print. 
That is to say, if the object lesson is pre- 
sented in a certain way. That way is to-ne- 
glect bringing into the child’s mind the 
proper motive, before giving the material; 
just making him attend to the object without 
any question that he wants to solve. 


There was an epidemic of orange object 
lessons. Oranges were exhibited and ana- 
lyzed in every institute and then they cireu- 
lated in the schools. I am so far from 
Chicago that I can speak of this matter 
without hurting any feelings. There was no 
question roused in the children’s minds to 
sort out what they knew from what they 
did not know, and then come to the orange 
to answer the question; but the whole ob- 
ject, was gone into and exhaustively ana- 
lyzed: The skin, the color, then the texture 
of the skin, and so on. After all the exter- 
nal qualities were enumerated and cataloged, 
the children were directed to the interior of 
the orange. Now it is probable that nine 
out of ten of those children had a fairly in- 
timate and somewhat personal acquaintance 
with the orange already, while they may not 
have systematized these points and put them 
down in their minds one by one. But the 
question is whether they did not get nineteen 
facts with which they were already familiar 
for one new fact. 

If there is one law of attention more posi- 
tive than another, it is that we do not at- 
tend to familiar things. The only use of 
aitention is to bring things vnder control, 
to get hold of them, to master them. If they 
are already familiar, it is a waste of physi- 
cal and mental energy to direct our minds to 
them. Once thoroughly under command, 
they get more or less habitual, and then 
more or less conscious so far as our taking 
note of the process is concerned. We walk 
and talk without having to stop and direct 
our attention to how we do it. If we did 
stop we should not succeed as well as we do 

, without. Almost anybody can walk straight 


Gem 
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until he begins to think of doing so. If you 
try to walk a chalk line you will find it very 
much harder todo it than if you did not 
think about it. Directing the attention to 
the thoroughly familiar thing is very often 
confusing besides being a senseless step. 

To go back to the orange. There is 
nothing but monotony in forcing the child 
to give attention to things it already knows, 
because there is no motive for it. Now Ido 
not myself wish to try to give a model les- 
son; but I would say the thing could be 
gone at very much more intelligently by 
telling the children to tell what they could 
remember about the orange without looking 
at it. That would introduce something 
new, the element of experimentation in 
forming an image of the orange, and then 
when everything they did know was ex- 
hausted, bring in the object in order to cor- 
rect the mis-statements made, and answer 
some question which they themselves could 
not answer from memory. You can see at 
once how much move alert, keen, and in- 
terested you would be in the orange if you 
come to it to get an answer to some ques- 
tion you already have in your mind, than 
if you came without any earthly reason 
whatever excepting to make an exhaustive 
and complete inventory of all its qualities. 
Of course the psychologies are full of il- 
lustrations of the fact that we do not attend 
intellectually to familiar things. We do 
not bear the ticking of the clock. It is per- 
fectly regular in our room, and unless we 
are very much interested in the striking of 
the hours we soon cease to hear the strik- 
ing. If it stops ticking, then attention is at 
once on the alert. Psychologists point that 
we do not attend to things with which we 
are familiar, but they do not bring out the 
principle quite fully enough. The whole ob- 
ject of attention is to bring the new under 
control, to explore, to inquire, to investi- 
gate, to carry the mind out into fields not 
familiar, to carry forward the states of 
knowledge, to expand them further into the 

‘boundary of mystery and the unknown; 
hence the entire lack of economy, not to say 


the lack of sense, in giving attention to 


what is thoroughly familiar. 

Now if we recognize on the other hand 
that we cannot give attention to anything 
that is completely unfamiliar, we are 
brought round to the third division of at- 
tention; namely, the ‘‘with-which’’ we at- 
tend. Everybody knows how confusing it 
is to see a large number of entirely new and 
strange faces at once and to hear many new 
names, or be set down in a foreign country 
and hear everybody jabbering, as it seems, 
a strange language. How confused, how 
lonely we find ourselves! and how we have 
to hunt round for some point which is rea- 
sonably familiar, at which to begin in or- 
der not to get entirely flustered with the 
strangeness of the scene. This means that 
while there is no sense in attending to 
things familiar, there is no possibility of 
attending to things wholly unfamiliar. We 
have to have in the mind something that is 
at least a kin to the unfamiliar—a ‘‘ with- 
what’’ to which the new resemblance may 
be joined. The seeret of instruction is very 
largely that kind of judgment which enables 
the teacher to present new points in ma- 
terial in such a way that while they seem to 
be new and thus stir up the mind and arouse 
it to put forth new energy, are not felt to be 
so new but that the pupil, hunting over his 
present store of' knowledge, can hit upon 
something that shall enable him to deal 
with them. : 


(Continued in Next Issue. ) 
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Practice teachers of the Training School 
have entire charge of a grade one day in 
each month. This enables them to gain ex- 
perience in real work as well as conducting 
recitations. 


Miss Lettie Stevens sends greetings to her 
classmates and friends, but wishes to state 
that their congratulations came too early. 
She is still enjoying single blessedness and 
is doing substitute teaching in Bluff. . 


It would naturally be supposed that it 
would take more principle than a Socialist 
politician could produce to tickle the ears 
of any Academy Professor. What’s the 
matter? Are they all ‘‘agin the Govern- 
ment???’ 


| 
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In which month do girls do the least tallk- 
ing? February, (only 28 days). 


In former times Adam’s baits were wor ms, 
but now Adams’ Bates is Hattie. 


A new student was heard to say, when he 
saw a student using a tooth-brush: ‘* What 
is he sharpening his teeth for?” 


Teacher: ‘‘What is the chief end of 
man?’? 
Student; ‘*The end what’s got the head 
on," 


Prof. N. L. now sees how it is that it is 
hard for some students to learn English be- 
cause he finds it is fully as hard for. him to 
learn ty pe-writing. 


A missionary called at the Academy store 
and inquired if he could get his shirt 
laundried. ‘To his surprise he was told that 
they did not do that kind of work. 


Those inspired (?) mules spoken of by a 
membeber of the xpedition party will, no 
doubt, occupy a stall—in the happy days 
that await the faithful—with that favored 
mule which made Baalam ashamed of him- 
self. 


The following question has been under 
discussion in Brother Hickman’s theology 
class: ‘*Why is it that light haired people 
are more eager to accept and be convineed 
of the truthfulness of the Gospel than are 
the dark haired people?” 


‘The Indians and their Traditions,” was 
the subject of C. L. Christensen’s lecture 
given before the Literary Society last Sat- 
urday evening, February 8. Mr. Christen- 
sen has lived among the Indians for twenty- 
six years and was able to speak of their 
customs. After the lecture many questions 
were asked, showing thatthe speaker had 
awakened keen interest in the subject. 


Pres. Brimhall spent Wednesday in Salt 
Lake on business connected with the Acad- 
emy. 


] 1 5 4 ! 

Student from the South: ‘How funny. 
the water always freezes with the slippery 
side up,”’ 


Members of the Parent’s Class were very 
much pleased with Prof, W. M, Wolfe’s lec- 
ture on ‘*The Puritan Home,’’ Wednesday 


night, Meb, 4, 


Mrs. Ida S. Dusenberry left Wednesday 
for Washington, D, C., where she will at- 
tend the International Couneil of Women, 
During her abse ‘nee, the girls who have had 
a two years’ course in Kindergarten train- 
ing, will have charge of her work, 


Prof, A.: ‘** Bro. Webb, give me an ex- 
ample showing fractional addition.’ 

Mr. D. W.: “If I give ¢ bu. of wheat for 
tpt. of molasses, and 4 bu. of oats for *# loaf 
of bread, what will I have?”’ 

Prof, A,: ‘That is wrong, you cannot 
mix the (fractions of) bread and molasses,’ 

The Prof. then proceeded to give a 
lesson in units of the same seale, 

“Tf milk costs 5 ets. a quart, what will the 
cow cost??? 


Last Vriday evening a mee sting of the 
Normal! students was called and some whole- 
some advice given by Prest. Brimhall, The 
Academy records show that while more 
students enter this institution than any 
other in the State, there are not so many 
who graduate, The reason is that the de- 
mand for Academy students is so great that 
many are called to work before their course 
is completed, The school is drained every 
year for nearly three hundred missionaries 
and thus their school work is interrupted, 
Pres. Brimhall advised the students to 
finish their courses before entering active 
life and thereby increase their usefulness, 
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WH ITE sso BLU E. Why Don’t the Girls | We heard from an east- 

f Debate? ern high school the other 

Reo: ea ia UE oe MAE ae day. They have there organized a reguley 
Young Academy. Ladies’ Debating Team. They have their 


Entered in the Postoffice at Provo as Second-class matter, A 
‘‘eoach’’ and chairman, and are develop- 


ing in discussion and parliamentary usage. 
All this is considered essential in a stat& 
where woman hasn't suffrage. What im- 


r 


Subseription Price, Fifty Cents. 


Managing Editor... ........ 6. 4.24+-e000082» DAVID D, RUST 


Business Manager................s00..eTHOS, W. SMITH Portance should be given it in Utah, the 

$C irthplace and home of woman’s. equaliza- 

ASSOCIATE EDITORS: tion? ‘‘ Start ’er up,’’ girls, and we’ll cheer 

MAMIE OLLORTON, NATHANIEL BALDWIN, you on! Join the ‘‘ Alpha Beta,’’ and ‘‘do 
HORACE SECRIST, ERASTUS NIELSON, up’? the men! 

MAUD RENCHER, (Associate Local.) oo 36 

THERESA MAESER, (Beaver Branch.) Prof. Mills of | A short, blunt man, with 

—e—e—e—e—e——=ws@=$0"0—_—"“—=—™®—M90s— OO 9 9s 9S > ooo.” Kansas. voice enough for three—few 

Chips. men have took their audiences so eomplete- 

eet ly along with them, thru argument and 


humor. Note the following ideas among 
the number of new ones he presented: 


‘Life is change; and where there is no 
ehange, there is no life.’’—Mills. 
oo 8 
“In moral stories, don't have the moral 
‘stick out.’’’—Marshall. 
oo 6 
Do you blame the expedition boys for say- 
ing they don’t want to take the trip again? 


‘‘Woman invented agriculture, ete.; she, 
' and not necessity, is the mother of inven- 
tion,.’’ 
‘“‘The things that men suffer now, are 
types of what we shall meet in Hell.”’ 
‘““There is no more sense in attacking the 


‘trust,’ than in attacking an early frost. The 


8.69 ‘trust’ is a bitter, sour, green fruit; but it 
Ladies should be “unmercifully’’ apt in yi) ripen into a lucious, economic fruit.’" 
debate, since they are so frequently required 0060 
to discuss a ‘*question.’’ 
We That is not synonmous 
ae Need Contact. with conflab. ‘‘A Meet” 


We havea greater number of Normal whether it be mental or physical, is the best 
students than any other school in the State; method of promoting a keen judgment and 
but some others have more graduates. The ready expression. The L. D. S. is ready, 
cause is in the demand made for Academy we are informed, to meet us in debate and 
teachers, missionaries, and business mén. oral stories. You will remember that last 

‘The fault is not in our stars, if we are semester we sent them an invitation. They 
underlings; it is in ourselves,’’ says Pres. couldn’t accept, then, for good reasons. 
Brimhall. ‘‘The finish a man puts on him- Now they will meet us. 
self in college, is his capital.’’ 9006 
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We are glad to see them 
all looking so well. The 
President shows the marks of anxiety as 
well as the hardships of adventure. 

A moderate applause went up for each 
speaker the other morning until Magleby 
“Sinwrapped that’ old flag, 


Pres. Cluff and His 
Comrades. 


Every student 
then showed his Americanism, every soul 
demonstrated its emotion. 

66 6 
The vosy cheeks ‘of boys 
makes little contrast to the 
tints upon the gir]s’ fage, since they started 
to romp in the gymnasium. 


The Dear Old 
“Gym.” 


The following 
little song might be appropriate, as copied 
from the Woman’s Edition of the Michigan 
Daily News: 


Dear ‘‘Gym,’? it is of thee, 
Sweet place of jollity— 

Of thee I sing. 
Gym, where I learned to know 
The left from right, and so 
From every corner, O 

Let laughter ring. 


My favorite refuge, thee, 

Place where I loved to be— 
Thy name I love. 

I love thy flying rings, 

Thy bars and other things, 

My heart with rapture sings 
Like that above. 


Let music fill the halls, 

And ring from all the walls, 
As we march ‘round. 

Let mortal bodies wake, 

Let all that breathe partake, 

Their lazy habits break, 
And fun abound. 
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Some young lady sent in a query, ‘‘Is 
Prof. Smoot married?’’ We have made in- 


quiries but cannot, as yet, answer definitely. 


oo 6 


We 
AS. 
IT 


N. B. 
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‘Sixty loaves of bread, fresh and cheap. 
See Manager Smith in the W. & B. Office. 
oo 6 
Prof. Murdock, the state weather man, 
will lecture at 7:30 p. m., Feb. 21. 
006 
The Alpha Beta gives one of its ‘‘ Big 
Debates,” Friday evening, at 4 
o’clock, in College Hall—everybody knows 


every 


which room we mean, even to the physical 
culture teacher, 
oo 6 
“Epsilon’’ is the name of a beautiful lit- 
tle monthly we have just received from 
High School, 
class basket ball 


Bridgeport Connecticut. 


Their mandolin elub, 
teams, and their ‘‘Co-ed’’ debating society, 
suggests what can be done in a school of 
our rank. 


oo 6 


Matinee next Saturday. Save your pen- 
nies so you will not be mourning like a 
young Commercial who had to remain at 
home because he had but l5e. His touching 
words as he resigned himself re- 


luctantly to his books: 


were, 


‘‘There is‘ an end to all the means, 
No matter at first how full the jeans.’’ 


oo 8 


The local editor wishes to give notice that 
the little red box at the left of College Hall 
entrance, belongs to the contributors—is a 
‘‘Local Box’’ and nota place for board- 
ing-house seniors’ reports. A senior who 
is so dense that he can’t find his ward 
register, would do well to employ some lit- 
tle child to lead him. 


ooo 
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Where is Van Buren? 


hob 


Not Pros. Van Buren, but that man who 
went to South America with the Expedition. 
In all the flowery eulogies about that party, 
we have failed to hear mentioned the name 
of one of their strongest men, All who 
knew him are wondering whether his party 
deserted him in the wilderness near the 
“Toloma’’? valley, or played Desota on:him 
by lowering him in the 'Sidon.’’ We have 
heard that Mr. Van Buren is still in 
Columbia studying the ruins there, alone, 
among guerilla bands. We would like to 
hear more definitely from him, 


oOo © 


Say, the Academy needs a ‘hello-girl.’’ 
What is the difference between a teacher 
and tutor? 


Students show judgment even in the ap- 
plause or encore, 


See the beasts, the birds, and the bugs 
brought from South America, on exhibition 
for the first time in the 1905 ball, Feb. 28. 


The ’05’s are holding meetings behind 
closed doors. [tis suid they are preparing a 
surprise to be sprung upon the sehool in 
their dance on Mob. 28. 


The Pedagogium has completed its course 


in Dnglish, and are now very fortunate in’ 


procuring Prof. Hinekley to give four lee- 
tures in Geography and Nature Study, 


Mr. Woolley, the President of the Literary 
Society, has already arranged the programs 
for the society during the remainder of the 
semester. Mrs. Freda Barnum Cluif, our 
new teacher in elocution, will give a pro- 
gram before the close of the year. 


A mass meeting of the students was ealled 
Wednesday evening to elect two new offi- 
cers for the Athletie Association, viz.: a 
president and viee-president. Delbert Webb 
was elected president and O. W. Jarvis 
vice-president, Tt was also decided at this 
meeting that the approaching athletie con- 
test would be class against class and not 
department against department, 


Another appelation: ‘‘Hall-vegetarian.’’ 
There is a difference between dancing and 
romping. 


The parents of Mr, Thomas Vickers visited 
school] Vriday. 


Did anybody know that Lincoln’s birth- 
day came on the 12th? \ 


Classes are now arranged in the course in 
gymnastics and the students have begrun with 
great interest. 


Miss Stella Bagley, a ’03, who has been ill 
since Christmas with ‘‘rheumatism of the 
heart,’’ visited school Thursday. 


An Kastern psig! 4 bears the following 
sign: ‘'lreeman dnd Huggs. lreeman 
teaches the boys and Huggs the girls.”’ 


Mr, A. I. Fillerup, one of our loyal ’03’s 
who has been ill for for some time, is again 
at school; but his condition is not such that 
he ean resume his labors this year. 


Another indication of the influenee of the 
Aeademy going abroad is the fact that a 
certain person from Alaska has written 
for a catalogue. 


B. HI. Robert’s new lecture ‘‘ The Second- 
ary Purpose of Christ’s Mission’’ was listen- 


‘ed to with interest by many of the students, 


Sunday night, Feb, 9. The clearness, foree, 
and vigor with which the leeture was pre- 
sented deeply impressed the hearers. 


The Alpha Beta Debating Club furnished 
the program for the Literary Society, Sat- 
urday evening, Feb. 8. The question de- 
bated was, ‘‘ Resolved that it would not be 
good policy for the United States to grant 
concessions to Cuba upon imported sugar 
and tobaceo,’’ The decision was made in 
favor of the negative side, 


By far the swellest time that the Academy 


has seen was given by the Maeulty and stu- | 


dents in the form of a ball, Feb. 7. This oe- 
casion marked the beginning of a new 
epoch in the history of the Academy, it be- 
ing the opening ball in the new gymnasium, 
The decorations were dainty and the ball 


Was @ success in every particular, Among 
the distinguised visitors were, Pres. 


Jos. EF. Smith, Dr J. M. 
Apostle Reed Smoot, 


The '05 Ball, February 28. 


Tanner, and 
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Paragraphs From Pres. Cluff’s Speech. 
Pet tt+ t+ 

Brethren and sisters, honorable members 
of the Faculty, and fellow students, I feel 
thankful this day that I am privileged to be 
with you and partake of the spirit I find 
here more than any other place, the spirit 
of the Gospel. 

I must say a word of the changes that 
have taken place on the Academy grounds 
since we left here nearly two years ago. 
And I want to congratulate Brother Brim- 
hall and Brother Keeler and the Faculty, 
and not only the Faculty, but also the stu- 
dents, on the erection of so beautiful a 
Training School and Gymnasium. You 
have really done wonders,-- God has been 
with you. 

I am pleased to state, in our travels, that 
we remembered the Academy, and in our 
prayers, mentioned particulariy, of course, 
as more responsible parties, Brother Brim- 
hall and Brother Keeler. And we felt many, 
many times that your prayers were turned 
to us and your faith was in our behalf. And 
we have received the blessings thru the 
the prayers of those here in the Academy, 
and our friends elsewhere. 

We felt toregret to hear of the death of 
some of the leading members of the Board; 
President George Q. Cannon, Brother 
Maeser, and finally President Snow and 
other leading men of the Church, in tho 
Board. There has been a creat change, the 
passing away of the elder members and 
placing in new ones. But then, while we re- 
gretted the loss of these brethren, who were 
ealled away from active life on this earth, 
we knew who was at the head of this In- 
stitution, and we felt confident that all 
would be well with the Academy. My testi- 
mony this morning is that the Lord has an 


eye on this school, and has an eye on every 
member both of the Faculty and the stu- 
dents. I want to tell you, your prayers 
have been heard, while we were on our trip. 

In one respect we had a most pleasant and 


profitable trip, and in many respects we had 


a hard trip, harder than I had anticipated. 
The forests were thick and the jungles had 
more thorns than I had thought for. I must 
confess to you, you know it is good to con- 
fess one’s sins, that at times I found myself 
almost saying ‘‘dam it.*’ On one occasion, I 
was sliding down a hill as fast as I could, 
my feet going faster than my head, and I 
grabbed at a dry bush and, to my surprise, 
found it was covered with thorns about two 
inches long and just as sharp as cambric 
needles. 
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// The classes in gymnasium work have been 


organized and wiil soon commence work. 
Prof. Swenson has charge of the gentlemen's 
classes and Mrs. Freda Barnum Cluff those 
of the ladies. 


~ 


“~The Class of 1904 is making preparations 


to place another valuable addition of peda- 
gogical works in their library. 


“Woman is a complement to man; like 
the complement of the sentence, there is nut 
much sense to the subject (many without 
her.’’—Pres. B. 


\v Several members of the Faculty have add- 

ed to the beauty of the sixth and seventh 
grade rooms, by contributing some very 
pretty and nicely framed pictures. 


The physics department has re- 
cently received some valuable apparatus 
and more is expected soon. The work in 
electricity is at the white heat of interest. 


The classes in cookery are doing excellent 
work, as many who have visited the depart- 
ment and tested the food preparations can 
testify. The department has bright pros- 
pects and much is expected of it. 


Bring your best girl to the 1905 hop, Feb. 28, 


is 
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The Expedition Back. 


tbe 


After almost two years of untold hard- 
ships and peril they return satisfied with 
their labors and full of thankfulness to their 
Maker for their preservation. 

The one thing that seems to cause them re- 
pret is that the revolution in Columbia made 
it impossible to explore the valley of the 
Magdalena . and add the silent testimony of 
that region to the numerous evidences of the 
Book of Mormon they have found. 

We are proud of them and justly, too, for 
its only the noblest of men that sacrifice 
civilization and its comforts and risk their 
lives for so long a time in the interest of ed- 
ucation and religion. 

As an organization representing the 
White and Blue the work of the expedition 
is an invinceable argument against those 
who accuse this people of ignorance. 

Only four of the company returned; Prest. 
Cluff, Bros. Tolton, Kienke and Magieby. 
Two members, Bros. Henning and Jos, 
Adams, who could not continue the trip any 
farther than Guatamala, are at present 
laboring in that city as missionaries. 

Monday morning the company met with 
us in devotional exercises. The speeches 
showed the humble, prayerful spirit that has 
characterized their labors. The most im- 
pressive part of all was the return of the 
tattered stars and stripes that has led them 
in all their travels. The old flag which the 
school gave to the company the day they 
left and has been a protection to them while 
among strangers, will be one of our most 
highly prized relics. 

Pres. Cluff and companions took the 
train Monday evening for Beaver where 
they will report officially at the Branch be- 
fore disbanding. 


8886 


-Prof. F. G. W.: ‘IT wish you would pay a 
little more attention to what I say.’’ 

Student: ‘I am paying as little attention 
as I ean.”’ ; 


oo 6 
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Prof. Mills of Kansas, 


teh he 


Lectured in the Academy on the subject of 


“The Coming Brotherhood.’’ The gist of 
his introduction was, ‘‘There must be an 
economic foundation to the Brotherhood of 


Man.’’ There must be association in owner-~ 


ship, labor, and production, By starting 
with the family, which at one time, owned 
machinery, did its own labor, and brought 
fourth its own productions, the’speaker en- 
deavored to show the development of in- 
dustry thru the stages of corporation, syn- 
dicate, local trust, national trust, internat- 
ional trust, a trust of the entire world, and 
finally to the ideal coming brotherhood. 
This successive co-operation is not caused 


by bad men who desire to fleece the people, 


but is the natural result of competition. Mr. 
Mills believes every one is born a joint 
owner of the earth, and that if each one 
doesn't get a share, some one has more than 
a share. The lecture was a thorough expo- 
sition of Socialism. 


200 
A SmalJl Excursion. 


The class in Commercial Geography, and 
a number of other Commercials, visited the 
Provo Woolen Mills last Friday. The pur- 
pose was to observe the different processes 
thru which wool goes.-before it is ready 
for the wholesale market. Manager Smoot 
kindly made arrangements for permits and 


guide. Mr. Gee was very kind in handling 
the numerous ‘‘ whats,’’ ‘‘whys,’’ ‘‘wheres,”’ 
and ‘‘hows.”’ 


Mr. Gee.—This is the drying’ room. 

Will Taylor.—Phew! I wonder if its that 
hot where some of these fellows expect to 
20. 

Chadwick.—Bro. Allen I see why those 
penmen wanted to come. 

Bro. A.—Why? 

Chadwick.—To learn how to put ink on 
the white spots in the cloth. 
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Jan. 27, 1902, there were 206 books in cir- 
culation. 


~~ South American relics seen for the first 
time at the ’05’s dance. 


\ Your best girl will think more of you if 
you take her to the ’05’s ball, Feb. 28. 


Warren Colton writes good news from 
Stanford. He is well and enjoying him- 
self immensely. 


Mrs. Heber M. Wells, whowas the guest 
of Mrs. M. H. Hardy Wednesday evening, 
was a visitor at school Thursday. 


Prof. K. was reading to his class in civil 
government, and coming to the word ‘‘de- 
fects’? he pronounced it defeats. Glancing 
back and seeing his mistake he said:—The 
word should be defects, but it is defeats in my 
book, what is it in yours? 

Students:—Defects. 


Prof. Hickman. Howcan you tell that no 
body is at home when you knock? 

Miss S. By the empty sound. 

Miss T. Why doesn’t the rooms having 
furniture give the same sound as if people 
were in there? 

Prof. H. Because furniture isn't soft like 
mortals. 


The members of Miss Nelke’s special elo- 
cution class have organized a club to be 
known as the Speech Improvement Club, its 
object being, as its name _ implies, 
the improvement of expression both by 
voice and body. The first meeting was 
held and an organization was effected. The 
officers being, Hannah Cropper, President; 
B. T. Higgs, Vice-president; Tressa Hines, 
Secretary; Rolo Cutler, Treasurer; and 
Eliza Ward, Zora Smith and Luella Lane, 
Executive Committee. 


One of the most successful concerts given 
in the Academy this season was held Thurs- 
day evening. Every number given was of 
ahigh standard. The participants on the 
program were encored again and again. 
Prof. Anderson of Salt Lake was at his best. 
Mr. Forrest Huff of Pittsburg, completely 
capitivated the audience by his voice. Miss 
Freda Barnum Cluff read a cutting from 
Nicholas Nickleby. Our own Academy Or- 
chestra gave us a selection of high order 
and the Academy Chorus was, as it always 
is, there with full force and musical ability. 


Whose Party? The ’05’s. 


Always on Top. 


Valentine night of 1902 will long be re- 
membered by those who attended the party 
given by the ’02’s in the gymnasium. The 
hearts of the ’02’s were pierced with the 
fatal dart. 

Lafe and Rust were excited beyond the 
power of keeping their equilibrium and 
vainly sought to find their heart among the 
crowd; and even went to the extreme of 
downing three glasses of lemonade to ad- 
vertise that the class had furnished the same 
for the immediate good of their friends pres- 
ent. 

Clara and Birdie thought that they owned 
a member of the Faculty, while Mamie and 
Zora were very lively, having managed to 
smile once during the entire evening. 
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05's ball night of Feb. 28. 


What tree is of greatest importance? The 
date. 


The ’05’s dance will mark an epoch in 
Academy history. 


Funds from the ’05’s dance goes to the Li- 
brary of American Antiquities. 


Prof. Hinckley gave a very interesting 
lecture on geography on the 13th before the 
Pedagogium. 


Prof. Hickman.—Yes, it is a metaphysical, 
psychological, physiological fact, do you 
understand now? 

Students.—A sigh! 


Mayor Tayor delivered a lecture before 
the Commercials on the 7th. He showed the 
effect of good morals and honesty on a 
business man. 


An organization of the students of Sum- 
mit stake has been affected and the follow- 
ing officers elected: Pres. Mosher Pack, 
first counselor George C. Laney, second 
counselor Earl J. Glade, secretary Eliza J. 
Branch. 


Merle C.: If ten men were to ask you to 
Marry them, what would that be? 
Louise M.: What would it be? 


Merle: A tender. 

Louise: And if one should ask you, what 
would that be? 

Merle: I don’t know. What? 

Louise: A Wonder. 


See the Zarahemla Relics! 
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16 : - HE WHITE AND BLUE. 


A Select Affair Indeed, that 1902 Valentine Ball, We Give Below a 
Fac Simile of the Unique Invitation. 
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Next Friday night we all combine 
Go honor dear St. Yalentine, 
Cupid himself will grace the Pall 
Ghat’s given in Gymnasium fall. 
Come, bring the chosen of pour heart 
And dare the fickle goblets Dari! 
Six bits vill be the price to you 
Chis welcome is from 1902. 


B. YU. A, Feb. 14, 1902. 


NA AAU AURA AO UCC AAU ACCA AACA AACA AUC AUT ATA aT aT aa aa 
AMARA ALUN LUNAR ARRAN NAR UAE LAUL ATRIA MELDRUM ALLER ULAR UL UNS 
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